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Selections from Epistles of London Y. Meeting. 
(Continued from page 226.) 

1741.—Dearly Beloved Friends and Breth- 
ren :—In asense of the unspeakable love of God, 
manifested through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, “who gave himself for our sins, 
that He might deliver us from this present evil 
world;” and under a renewed visitation of the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter, which He hath sent 
forth for the healing of the nations, to restore 
and bring back mankind, who were lost and 
gone astray ; ; and, through obedience and sane- 
tification, to perfect a people to his praise; we 
tenderly salute you; earnestly desiring your 
increase in all spiritual wisdom and under- 
standing; and that, being strengthened with 
might in your inner man, ye may walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith ye are called; and 
by your fruitfulness in every good work, may 
give convincing proofs to the world of your 
faith and love in Christ Jesus, and that the ex- 
ceeding abundance of his grace bestowed upon 
you, hath not been in vain. 

And, dear Friends, we earnestly and _princi- 
pally recommend you in an especial manner to 
have a continued regard to the perpetual guide 
and director, which our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
great Shepherd of the sheep, hath sent in his 

name,even the spirit of Truth. To this the primi- 
tive c hurch, in the earliest time, was gathered ; 
by this were ‘both Jews and Gentiles baptized i into 


one body ; through this one Spirit the believers 
; had access to God ; this gave them a right un- 

: derstanding of the things of God, and it was 
this that supported them in their testimony 
f against the corruptions of the world, and gave 
; them prevalence over death and darkuess. But, 

” alas! too soon did a disregard to this heavenly 
t guide and director creep in amongst those who 
y professed the Christian name, and gradually in- 
: troduced a grievous and almost universal apos- 
. tacy from the primitive glory and life of the 
7 first professors of that holy and spiritual re- 
, ligion! Nevertheless it pleased God, after a 
, long and dark night, to cause the light of the 
. Gospel day, again to dawn ; to restore paths to 


walk in; to revive the long-exploded doctrine 
d of the guidance of the Holy Spirit ; and to lead 
the observers thereof into the practice of the 





like purity, plainness and simplicity of the Gos- 
pel, by which the early Christians were distin- 
guished from the men of this world. 
attending to the conduct of this Holy Spirit in 
yourselves, you shall experience not only wis- 
dom to know, but power to perform, that which 
is agreeable to the mind and will of God. 
will lead you out of the pride and vanities of 
the world, and enable you to become followers 
of Christ Jesus, and subject to his yoke, who 
was himself an example to mankind of the 
greatest meekness and humility. 


By closely 


This 


And, dear Friends, you that are parents of 


children, be careful, by your own examples, to 
train them up in that plainness of habit and 
speech which becomes the professors of our holy 
religion, and by which our faithful elders were 
eminently distinguished. 


In all your meetings appointed for religious 


worship, wait with reverence and devotion of 
heart and soul for the power and life-giving 
presence of God, which is the crown and diadem 
of our assemblies. 
in this day of ease and liberty, lest a spirit of 
lukewarmness and indifference prevail over you, 
to the stopping up the streams of the water of 
life, and rendering you like the barren heath 
in the desert, which knoweth not when good 
cometh. 
ful in this behalf, that an indolent and sluggish 
disposition appear not amongst you, to the stum- 
bling of serious enquirers as may attend our 
meetings, in expectation of that life and power, 


Take care we beseech you, 


We entreat you to be especially watch- 


which the observation of your indifference and 
unconcernedness may give them too just cause 


to suspect that ye yourselves are strangers to. 


And, dear Friends, “Let your moderation 
be known unto all men.” Warn those that are 
rich in this world that they apply not the bless- 
ings of God to the indulging their appetites in 
pleasure and vanity; but that they “be ready 
to do good, and to communicate” to the relief 
of those who are in necessity. The principal, 
if not only, satisfaction a man of a truly Chris- 
tian disposition can have, in the affluence and 
increase of the things of this world, must arise 
from the greater advantages and opportunities 
put into his hands of doing good therewith. 
But, alas! it is a most melancholy reflection to 
observe, that the very superfluities of the apparel 
of one person might sometimes be sufficient to 
clothe the nakedness of several fellow-creatures. 

1742.—Accounts of the prosperity of Truth 
minister to us just occasion of joy and satisfac- 
tion. But, with grief, we must cbserve the 
negligence and remissness of too many, who, 
while under the profession of the Truth, dis 
regarding the instructions of the Divine moni- 
tor in themselves, turn aside into the follies, 
vanities and pastimes of the world, which, under 
a false show of innocent amusements steal away 


the mind and render it unfit for the exercise of 
virtue, and the duties of the Christian religion. 
Wherefore we exhort you, in the love of God, 


to be watchful one over another in this respect ; 


not with an evil eye, or to expose the failings 
of any; but, in a Christian spirit, endeavor tq bless the Lord on your hehalf. 


inform, reclaim and restore those who are led 
astray by the allurements of the world, and the 
deceitfulness of sin ; lest peradventure destruc- 
tion come upon them at unawares. 

We entreat you, that in all your religious 
meetings appointed for the worship of Almighty 
God, you wait in an humble reverence, for the 
influence of the word of life: be cautious not 
to move in acts of devotion in your own will; 
eet not forward self to work; but patiently at- 
tend and wait for the gift and enliv ening power 
of the Divine Spirit, without which, your per- 
formances will be unacceptable, and like those 
of old, of which it was said, “ Who hath re- 
quired this at your hand?” (Isaiah i: 12.) 

1743.—By accounts received, a fresh spring 
and visitation of heavenly love hath of late 
been manifested in divers places, to the reach- 
ing and convincing of many; and particularly 
that the Lord is inclining the hearts of some 
young Friends to follow ‘the footsteps of the 
ancients, in Christian purity, plainness and self- 
denial; and that some of their mouths have 
been opened to bear testimony to the Truth, 
from a living experience; and, by the con- 
straining power of love, call unto the others to 
follow the Lord in the way of his requirings; 
and also that some who were not educated in 
our way, observing the comely order amongst 
us, and the uprightness of life which Truth 
leads its followers into, have been affected with 
its beauty, and joined themselves unto us; and 
that some of these, from a sense of its living 
power and virtue, are inviting others to come 
unto Shiloh, the peaceable Saviour, in them- 
selves, and to wait in holy silence to witness 
Him to be their governor and director in all 
things; of whose government and peace there 
never shall be end. Wherefore, dear Friends, 
we earnestly exhort you, as heretofore, to be fer- 
vent and diligent in all your meetings for wor- 
ship; that those who may be inclined to come 
to our assemblies, may observe the gravity and 
reverence of your deportment to be such as 
becometh the worshippers of God in spirit and 
in truth; and that, so waiting, we may witness 
the renewings of the love of God, and experi- 
ence, each of us, the fulfilling of his gracious 
promise of the presence of his Holy Spirit in 
and among his people. 

Beware of that wisdom which descendeth not 
from above, but is earthly, sensual, and puffeth 
up the mind; but be ye ‘like our great pattern 
the Lord Jesus, meek and lowly in heart, not 
seeking your own glory, but the honor of Him 
that hath called you. Be ready to every good 
office of love, even to the least of Christ’s dis- 
ciples, and He will esteem it as done unto him- 
self: delight to encourage those who are honest 
and sincere in heart, and to strengthen the 

feeble-minded under their trials and conflicts; 
so shall ye become as nursing fathers and nurs- 
ing-mothers in the church of God, and be qual- 
| ified with wisdom from above to administer suit- 
ably to the conditions of others, to the comfort- 
ing of their souls, that they may have cause to 
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And, dear Friends, under a consideration of 
the subtle and continual assaults of the enemy 
of our souls, we find it necessary to put you in 
mind, that whatever your advancement in the 
work of religion, or your services in the church, 
may have been, you haye still as great need as 
ever to dwell in an humble state of watchful- 
ness. For some whom the Lord hath favored 
with the influences of his love, while their 
hearts remained low and humble in his sight 
have, by giving way to the subtle temptations 
of the enemy, under the specious pretence of 
enlargement and freedom of spirit, become ex- 
alted in their minds, gradually declined from 
their first love, and from that tender regard 
and care which once rested upon their minds 
towards God; and by an unguarded conduct 
have lost their esteem and service in the church 
and brought dishonor on the blessed truth which 
they had long professed. Wherefore, “let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he 
fall.” (1 Cor. x: 12.) 

And inasmuch as many of our faithful elders 
have heen of late taken from us by death, a 
concern is upon our minds, that their places 
and services in the church may be supplied ; 
wherefore we advise, as (in 1734 and 1737) for- 
merly, that such of our younger Friends, as are 
sober and hopeful, may be invited and encour- 
aged to become useful and serviceable therein, 
and instrumental to the continuing that good 
order and discipline which the Spirit of Truth 
led our ancient Friends into the practice of; for 
the same spirit which was their leader must be 
ours. But if we depart from its holy guidance, 
the will and wisdom of man will be found un- 
able to build upon that foundation which God 
hath laid. 

And, dear Friends, we think it especially 
necessary at this time to remind you of the for- 
mer advices of this meeting, respecting a fre- 
quent and diligent reading of the holy Scrip- 
tures ; the doctrines contained in those inspired 
writings, duly attended to, and firmly impressed 
upon the minds of our young people, may be a 
means of preserving them from the danger and 
infection of such corrupt and irreligious prin- 
ciples, as having a tendency to the exaltatiun 
of self and human abilities, would lessen their 
dependence on the power and Spirit of God, 
their only security and preservation. 

(To be continued.) 


OO SOO 


I HAVE seen diaries with leaves pasted down 
or sewn together. The writer did not wish 
what was there written to be ever again seen, 
even by his own eye. There is always a good 
deal in our past we should wish to paste down. 
But the clean and undetermined future, with 
its inviting and vast possibilities, will be assimi- 
lated to the uninviting past, unless we ourselves 
give it a new character. Life comes only once, 
and every part of it only once, and is once for 
all made or marred, a blessing or a curse. 
What is it which will make the future better 
than the past? Do I know what it is, and am 
I resolved to use it? Many this year will make 
important choices which will determine their 
whole future, and bind them over to happiness 
or to misery; many will make great attain- 
ments, acquiring languages, grasping useful 
sciences, achieving successes, and reaching in- 
fluential positions ; the world moves on, and in 
Christ’s kingdom is a career for every one and 
a success for every one. Choose Him, learn of 
Him, understand his will, serve Him, and you 
cannot be a failure—M. Dads in the Independ- 
ent. 


Extracts from the Letters of Barclay Stratton. 
(Concluded from page 228.) 
“ ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Eleventh Month 28rd, 1864. 

“ DEAR BrorHeR:—Strange as it may seem 
we are now on our way to Fortress Monroe, 
having left Hilton Head about noon yesterday 
in pursuit of our regiment or the sixty-second, 
which is said to be in the vicinity of Petersburg. 
We are on the same boat, on its return trip, 
and as I have two or three letters to mail for 
you, you will have to notice their different 
dates. I hope this may reach you at the same 
time. We are told that before many weeks 
we will be returned to Hilton Head, with all 
the rest of the Army Corps, and placed on duty 
some place in that department for the winter, 
so that if there was any way for our relief prior 
to-that change, it would be a great favor. 

We are having a rough sea, the water fre- 
quently washing the decks so that we have to 
remain mostly below. I should think three- 
fourths of our party were sick at once. Isaac 
has had his turn and feels better, I think I shall 
escape if it gets no worse. The only position 
in which I can write is to lie on my back and 
write on my Bible. 

Fifth-day morn, the 24th—We are now in 
sight of land, Fortress Monroe, where we are 
to land and go to our regiment. The weather 
is very pleasant this morning, and I feel quite 
well. An officer just told me that our address 
would be Sixty-second Ohio Volunteers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as the letters would go there for 
distribution, and would follow the regiment. 
Some say we will go to Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
winter, others that we will be some weeks before 
Petersburg, and then back to Hilton Head, 
but I hope you know more about it than we do 
here. I feel greatly in hopes we may or I may 
be preserved in the patience, and in every way 
consistent with those principles which I believe 
are unalterable, and which the Society of Friends 
are called upon in a peculiar manner to bear, 
and may be, to suffer for. I have met with 
several very sincere hearted men, of whom I 
may, if opportunity offers, give you some ac- 
count hereafter. I only wish there was as much 
sincerity among many who profess with us as 
I find in a few here. I shall give this to some 
one on board to mail in New York, and will 
mail again from Fortress Monroe or somewhere 
on the road up to Petersburg, so that you may 
certainly know that we are back again in reach 
of letters, and may be, of some of our Friends. 

Dear H., I feel that we have been separated 
a great while, yet I believe that if we are faith- 
ful all things will work for our good, and inex- 
pressible comfort sometime. Against we reach 
the regiment we will have travelled near three 
thousand miles, and I wish to say to thee that 
I do enjoy seasons of inexpressible comfort, 
even in the perilous position in which I am 
placed. 










































































In love, farewell, 
B. SrrATron.” 






“Camp in front of RicoMonp, 

Eleventh Month 26th, 1864. 
“Dear WIFE AND Fami.y.—I wrote while 
on boat from Hilton Head, of our prospect of 
finding the sixty-second in the vicinity of Peters- 
burg. We arrived at Fortress Monroe on the 
evening of the twenty-fourth, and took boat for 
City Point up the James River, landing at 
Bermuda Hundred, a short distance from City 
Point, where, parting with Captain Wilson, who 
had thus far had command of us, and who told 

















me a short time before leaving that he had writ- 
ten on our descriptive roll claims to non-com. 
batancy, and release expected in a few days, 
which he said was all he could do in the case 
and he thought we would not be armed, &e. 
We cannot place much dependence in his words 


for future contingencies. We were now placed 
under new officers and marched here a distance 
of near eleven miles to report to headquarters, 
But the sixty-second regiment had been ordered 
from here to where we came from yesterday, 
It is now under command of Lieutenant John 
P. Edwards, having at present no Colonel, his 
time having expired, and most of the officers, 
We were counted off in small companies of 
eighteen each, and placed in care of an orderly, 

Isaac and I, with others, several of them 
men of respectability, and some of whom under- 
stand, and one in particular, sympathize with 
our views, are together in company B. 

We mentioned our situation to the orderly, 
the officer yet having charge of us, who said 
he would not require us to drill until he got 
orders from his superiors, with whom he said 
he would intercede, and do all he could for us. 
This is about all I know at present respecting 
our situation, yet I do not doubt but the time 
has nearly come that we shall have to make a 
stand, and most likely have to endure suffering, 
though I hope for the best. Our address is 
now company B, sixty-second Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, Tenth Army Corps, City Point, Va. 
We are quite accessible by mail and I hope to 
hear from you before long, and what if I should 
say, from Secretary Stanton also. 

We can hear nothing of going to H. H. or 
Folly Island, but we do not know anything 
about it. I shall write soon, but may not be 
circumstanced so as to mail a letter every day. 

In love farewell, B. 8.” 


“Eleventh Month 27th, First-day. 

“Dear Wire anD Famiry.— Although I 
wrote yesterday, it might not be amiss to write 
again to-day, as I have nothing requiring m 
attention. The old part of the regiment is stil 
several miles from here, and we are remaining 
as heretofore, waiting for them to come in and 
reorganize, or that is the way our men talk, as 
some of them want office; for my part I feel 
no interest in that part of it, and shall decline 
having anything to do with it. I made known 
our situation to the captain who is here to-day, 
he seemed very reasonable, assuring us that he 
would not press us any farther than he would 
be obliged to by superiors, and that there might 
be an arrangement so as not to require mili- 
tary duty of us for a time. 

You know as well as we about the assur- 
ances we may procure from officers; our expe- 
rience teaches that it is best to acquaint them 
with our views before being called upon in 
public. He was very friendly and said he 
would do all he could for us. With the ex- 
ception of the sixty-second Ohio, the army ap- 
pears to be going into winter quarters, the cap- 
tain said he thought it would remain somewhere 
near here. There is a general feeling among 
old soldiers, as well as recruits, that the war is 
near its end, and there appears to be nothing 
going on, except at Dutch Gap, where there is 
frequent firing by our men to protect operators 
on the canal, which they are opening to shorten 
the river to Richmond, but those who take the 
papers, with you, know more about it than we 
do here. It has been near five weeks since I 
parted from thee, dear H., and those dear little 
children committed to our care, little knowing 
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then or now what length of time I might be 
absent from you, notwithstanding I feel it a 
great privation thus to be separated from you 
and many others, yet I can but believe that I 
have experienced many favors for which I de- 
sire to be thankful, not the least of these is the 
preservation of my health thus far. I feel very 
anxious to hear from you, as it seems a long 
time, but I hope to abide in the patience. 
In love, farewell, 
B. SrRaAtTTon. 


P.S. Tell the children I love them very 
much, and hope they will be good, then they 
will be happy.” 


“Camp, Eleventh Month 29th, 1864. 

“Dear FamMILy AND Frrenps.—We are still 
here with little change in our position, but were 
called on to drill this forenoon, which we de- 
clined doing, and were the second and third 
times positively ordered out, with threats we 
would be sent for, still remaining in the quiet 
we were finally told to stay for that time, but 
the next we would be obliged to go; the com- 
pany has just gone out again, and we were not 
called on. The commander of our company 
who ordered us out, has been in our tent, where 
he spent some time talking on the subject— 
becoming very moderate and reasonable, and 
finally said that he had been talking with the 
commander of the regiment, with whom we had 
a full opportunity yesterday, and that they 
hardly knew what to do with us, although his 
orders required him to report us either sick or 
on duty, he would endeavor, if we could not 
report sick, to manage our case for a week or 
two, so as not to require us to drill or assign 
us any other duty, and suggested by that time 
some order might be received in our case that 
would relieve us, and I believe added that he 
hoped it would be so. There is considerable 
passing among our comrades, who differ in our 
case, some saying we are right, and encouraging 
our faithfulness, while others suggest we ought 
to be put to labor in the front, and still others 
recommend hospital service, &c., so that we 
are required to be ‘ wise as serpents, and harm- 
less as doves,’ and I do desire that we may adorn 
our profession here where we are so closely 
watched, by an humble walk, consistent with 
our profession on this subject. If you could 
now do anything through the Secretary of War 
or President for our relief pretty soon, it might 
save us from detention, and perhaps suffering, 
as officers here do not claim much discretion in 
such cases. 

I feel a great deal for thee my dear H., and 
desire thy preservation in every Way. 

We are in nearly usual health. I hope to 
hear from you soon, I feel much nearer you 
now than at Hilton Head. 


In love, farewell, B. 8.” 


“Camp in front of RtcoMonp. 
Third of Twelfth Month, 1864, 

“Dear Wire.— Yesterday morning after 
eating our breakfast, two of our officers came 
into our tent saying, ‘ boys, there is good news 
for you this morning, you are going home.’ It 
came so suddenly that we almost doubted it, 
but he said he had just come from Captain 
Johnson’s office, and that it was so, and he 
would send the papers down before long. Sure 
enough, in a few minutes here came the papers, 
and the captain himself the bearer. It was 
= and very short, directing that we should 
oth be furloughed home, on conditions that 
we would appear again when called on by the 
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Secretary of War, and dated the twenty-second 
ultimo. 

The captain talked several minutes, saying 
he did not think it was the intention of the 
Secretary to ever call on us again, and like the 
other officers, seemed to rejoice at the prospect 
of our relief. 

He left us by saying that he would send for 
us after a spell and have our papers prepared, 
which was done, and furloughs made out with- 
out any date as to when we should return, or 
where, which has to go through the different 
departments up to Butler's, and back, before 
we can be liberated. This form may occupy 
a week or more, as such blsiness has to have 
its regular turn. 

Now my dear thou may imagine my feelings 
on this occasion. I felt no tendency to light- 
ness or exultation, but on the contrary was 
humbled, as I often am, by a sense of my own 
unworthiness, and thankful that I had feebly 
endeavored through heights and depths to main- 
tain uncompromisingly the unchangeable testi- 
monies of Friends on the subject of war. 

Shortly after this a young man came into our 
tent, where we may mostly be found, enquiring 
for me, and sitting by me handed me a letter, 
which he said had come to them of this regiment 
on the picket line, and none of them knowing 
me, they took the liberty to open it, and finding 
it to be from Rachel Green, he claimed the 
privilege of bringing it to the recruits, a distance 
of eight miles, to see if he could find the owner. 
Said his name was Gadne Patterson, lived close 
to Somerton, and well remembered a family 
school taught there by Hannah Hobson. I 
perused the letter, the first I had received since 
leaving Columbus, with more than common 
interest, and coming to that part of having 
been to see thee, my dear H. and family, and 
spending that night with you, that ‘they were 
nearly all in usual health. That you were 
well cared for by many kind friends, and more 
than all, that thou wast favored to bear our 
separation with as much fortitude as could be 
expected. I say, when coming to this, I had 
almost said, it is enough.’ But recalling the 
prospect I had just been enjoying of being re- 
stored to you, and the great relief it must be to 
thee to have once more a sharer in the cares 
and toils of a probationary state, I could, but 
cling to such a prospect, desiring however, to 
seek for ability to adopt the language quoted 
in one of thy letters received while at Columbus, 
‘not my will but thine be done.’ I intended 
this letter to be short, but have unexpectedly 
extended it to this length. We think there 
will no difficulty arise in our case for want 
of funds, as we are told we will receive trans- 
portation as far as Baltimore, and perhaps far- 
ther, but do not look for us until you see us. 

It is quite remarkable that our release from 
the Secretary, my letter from R. Green and our 
embarking from Hilton Head for this place 
all bear the same date. 

In love to thyself and others in thy freedom, 

Thy husband, 
Barcuay STRATTON.” 

Letter from Rachel Green to Barclay Strat- 
ton. 

“ BARNESVILLE, Ohio, 
Eleventh Month 22nd, 1864. 

“RespecteD Frrenp, BARCLAY STRATTON. 
—Having been on a visit to Salem and Spring- 
field Quarterly Meetings, it afforded me an op- 
portunity to visit and spend a night with thy 


to write to thee. 


dear wife and children, the former wished me 
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I may say it was a close time to her on hear- 
ing thou wast about to be removed to Folly 
Island, yet she bore it with as much fortitude 
as could be expected. I think it is a comfort 
to her, and also to thy friends and relatives to 
feel thou art willing to suffer for the Truth’s 
sake. Do not be over-anxious for thy wife and 
family, I trust they will be kindly cared for. 

Friends appear to be deeply interested in 
their welfare, and will no doubt render them 
the needful assistance. I hope thou wilt en- 
deavor to take care of thy health. I have a 
comfortable hope that thou art measurably re- 
signed to thy allotment, and trust a way will 
be made ere lung for thy release. There will 
be nothing lacking on the part of Friends to 
obtain it. 

Joseph Edgerton and Asa Garretson started 
a week ago to-day to Washington City, and 
will use their endeavors for the release of all 
within the limits of our Yearly Meeting, who 
are endeavoring to maintain a testimony against 
war. 

If thou wilt acknowledge the reception of 
this, and inform how thou art getting along, it 
would be a satisfaction to many interested 
friends besides myself. 

Thy sincere friend, 
RacueLt GREEN.” 


Joseph Edgerton and Asa Garretson, a dele- 
gation of the Meeting for Sufferings, personally 
appealed to the President and Secretary of 
War, and obtained a parole for B.S. and I. C., 
which information they despatched to Friends 
at Salem. 

Owing to the uncertainty and delay incident 
to military channels in such matters, it was 
deemed advisable for his brother B. D.S., and 
I. C’s father, M. C., to take a copy of the parole 
and proceed at once to the army in front of 
Richmond, in order to hasten their release. 

After some delay they obtained a pass through 
the army lines, and reached camp on First- 
day P. M. 

First-day is a peculiarly trying one for non- 
combatants to get through without appearing 
in drill, as other officers take that occasion to 
review the recruits. B.S. laid this matter be- 
fore their captain, who advised that they pack 
their things in good order in their tent and 
walk away to the woods. This they did, and 
found it much more congenial to their feelings 
than the continual connection with military 
display. 

Upon their return, members of their compa- 
ny greeted them, saying, “ Your friends have 
come for you,” when soon followed a a af- 
fecting meeting, the more so as they realized 
their term of trial to be at an end. 

The appearance of Friends in citizen’s and 
Friendly apparel, made a sensation, so that 
many gathered around who manifested a kindly 
feeling for them as they bade them farewell. 
Some said they wished their fathers would come 
for them. 

An ambulance conveyed them to the James 
River, where a boat was provided, and they 
made their way home without delay, reaching 
home on the sixth of Twelfth Month. B.S. 
having been absent six weeks and two days. 


The following extract of a letter written by 
Barclay Stratton, one year after his return, 
shows the feeling with which he recurred to 
the foregoing events: 


“1 am frequently engaged in looking back 
to the events of one year ago, and to compare my 
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resent situation with what it was then, surely 
a life of dedication to the will of Him who has 
thus ordered or permitted my restoration to 
my dear family and friends, is loudly called 
for, and, oh, may it be my experience.” 


The thankfulness and gratitude in once more 
returning to his family and friends, were not 
of a transient nature, but through many years 
of usefulness this dispensation of suffering ever 
held its place in a dedication of the best of his 
time and talents to his Divine Master. 


ae 


WHAT TIME IS IT? 
What time is it ? 
Time to do well— 
Time to live better— 
Give up that grudge— 
Answer that letter— 
Speak that kind word to sweeten a sorrow ; 
Do that good deed you would leave till to-morrow. 
Time to try hard 
In that new situation— 
Time to build upon 
A solid foundation. 
Giving up needlessly changing and drifting ; 


Leaving the quicksands that ever are shifting. 


What time is it? 
Time to be in earnest, 
Laying up treasure ; 
Time to be thoughtful, 
Choosing true pleasure. 
Loving stern justice—of truth being fond ; 
Making your word just as good as your bond. 
Time to be happy, 
Doing your best— 
Time to be trustful, 
Leaving the rest, 
Knowing, in whatever country or clime, 
Ne’er can we call back one minute of time. 
—Liverpool Mail. 





THE BACKWOODSMAN'’'S POSSES- 
SIONS. 


BY EPHRAIM PEABODY, 


I stand upon the mountain’s top, 
And—solitude profound !— 

Not even a wcodman’s smoke curls up 
Within the horizon’s bound. 

Below, as o’er its ocean breadth 
The air’s light currents run, 

The wilderness of moving leaves 
Is glancing in the sun. 


I look around to where the sky 
Meets the far forest line, 
And this imperial domain— 
This kivgdom—all is mine! 
This bending heaven, these floating clouds, 
Waters that ever roll, 
And wilderness of glory, bring 
Their offerings to my soul. 


My palace, built by God’s own hand, 
The world’s fresh prime hath seen : 
Wide stretch its living halls away, 
Pillared and roofed with green : 
My music is the wind that now 
Pours loud its swelling bars, 
Now lulls in dying cadences,— 
My festal lamps are stars. 


Though when in this my lonely home, 
My star-watched couch I press, 

I hear no fond “ good-night ”—think not 
I am companionless. 

Oh no! I see my father’s house, 
The hill, the tree, the stream, 

And the looks and voices of my home 
Come gently to my dream. 


And in these solitary haunts, 
While slumbers every tree 

In night and silence, God himself 
Seems nearer unto me. 

I feel his presence in these shades, 
Like the embracing air; 

And as my eyelids close in sleep, 
My heart 1s hushed in prayer. 


THE FRIEND. 


SELECTED. 
IN THE DARE. 
I met a child, at close of day, 
Groping along a dusky way. 
And, pleadingly, I heard him say : 


“ Father, the path is dark and drear, 
But if 1 knew that Thou wert near, 
I could walk on without a fear. 


“ But when I cannot see Thy face, 
Nor in the gloom the pathway trace, 
Nor know, amid the crossing ways, 


“ Which one Thou wentest, sore afraid, 
I tremble in the deep’ning shade, 
Without Thy voice or hand to aid. 


“If Thou wouldst only speak to me 
But in a whisper, 1 would be 
Comforted, though I could not see 


“ A step before me; I would know 
That Thou art here, and I coald go 
Straight through the dark to find Thee so! 


“Tf Thou for me this way hast planned, 
Let me but touch Thine outstretched hand, 
And, Father, I will understand.” 


As thus the little strayling pled, 
Just so, O troubled soul !” I said, 
I stumbled ’mid the gloom dismayed. 


“Speak but one word my heart to cheer, 
And it will banish all my fear. 
If 1 but know that Thou art here. 


“ And I will dare the dreariest strand ; 
If I may only touch Thy hand, 
My listening heart will understand. 


“Then, cheered and comforted, I’ll know 
That Thou art somewhere near, and so 
Straight onward, through the dark I'll go.” 

— Margaret J. Preston. 


THE SECRET OF THE BROOK. 





CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


The great sea called me, and I came 
From the far hillside bleak and brown; 
And many grateful blessings meet 
The twinkle of my silver feet, 
As I pass singing, singing, down. 


The happy birds my waters drink, 
The mosses grow so velvet green 

If I but touch them ; at my brink, 

Thg pastured cattle stand and—think, 
And life is still a shifting scene. 


I spend my wealth for others’ good, 
And thus, in turn, their best -I take. 

The wind delights with every mood. 

Sun, storm, or quiet o’er me brood, 
And each a newer charm doth make. 


My errand will not let me stay 
In any spot, though fair it be ; 
Even while you watch I slip away, 
By day and night, by night and day, 
To add my ripple to the sea, 
Which even needs a brook like me. 
—S. S. Times. 
pia acacia cali 
THE college presidents of Indiana have tak- 
en important action with reference to football. 
Hereafter no intercollegiate games of football 
will be allowed in Indiana until the present 
rules of the game are amended. This is wise 
and timely, and we hope that the example will 
be followed elsewhere. Let the rules be so 
amended as to eliminate the brutalities, or let 
the game be forbidden. 


conneeemeiauahidieipiimmmanasisie 
Ir thou art a minister, attend on thy minis- 
try, and wait to know God’s time, that when 
thou speakest, it may be in his time; and keep 
to thy opening,-that what thou speakest may 
be from the Spirit, and with understanding.— 

| A Testimony Concerning John Banks. 
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For “‘ THE FRIEND,” 


Foot-Ball. 


The Publie Ledger of Philadelphia, of First 
Month 31st, contains the report of President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, for the academic 
year of 1893-4. In it, he says of foot-ball ; 

“The game grows worse and worse as regards 
foul and violent play, and the number and 
gravity of the injuries which the players suffer, 
It has become perfectly clear that the game ag 
now played is unfit for college use. The rules 
of the game are at present such as to cause 
inevitably a large number of broken bones, 
sprains and wrenches, even during trial or prac- 
tice games played legitimately: and they also 
permit those who play with reckless violence, 
or with shrewd violations of the rules, to gain 
thereby great advantages. 

“What is called the development of the 
game has steadily increased its risks, until they 
have become unjustifiable. 

“It should be distinctly understood, however, 
that the players themselves have little real re- 
sponsibility for the evils of the game. They 
are swayed by a tyrannical public opinion, 
partly ignorant and partly barbarous, to the 
formation of which graduates and undergradu- 
ates, fathers, mothers, and sisters, leaders of 
society, and the veriest gamblers and rowdies 
all contribute. 

“The state of mind of the spectators at a 
hard-fought foot-ball match at Springfield, New 
York or Philadelphia, cannot but suggest the 
query, how far these assemblages differ at heart 


trom the throngs which enjoy the prize fight, 
cock fight or bull fight, or which, in other cen- 
turies, delighted in the sports of the Roman 
arena. Several fatal accidents have happened 


this year to school boys and college students 
on the foot-ball field, and, in every strenuous 
game now played, whether for practice, or in 
an inter-collegiate or other competition, there is 
the ever present liability to death on the field.” 

He concludes his censure by saying: ‘ Ex- 
travagant expenditure for the teams throughout 
the season, and by the spectators at the princi- 
pal games, continues to disgust the advocates 
of simple and rational manly sports.” 

The more thoughtful and moral portion of 
the public press are one in sentiment with Pro- 
fessor Eliot as to the dangerous and demoraliz- 
ing character of this game, as developed in the 
inter-collegiate contests. The Independent says 
of the game between Yale and Harvard, played 
at Springfield, Mass., on the 24th of Eleventh 
Month, that “it is condemned by all spectators 
as a most vicious and brutal one.” 

“As to the casualties, Murphy, of the Yale 
team, was so seriously hurt that, at midnight 
his death was announced at the hospital. This, 
however, was untrue; but he was badly injured, 
and suffered from ‘contusion of the brain.’ 
Charles Brewer had a leg wrenched; Wright- 
ington had his collar-bone dislocated; Hal- 
lowell had his nose broken; Jerrems and But- 
terworth ‘ were seriously injured about the head.’ 
These are the more serious cases, though it is said 
that ‘black eyes, sore shins, sprained backs,’ 
and other injuries that would ‘send most men 
to the hospital, were not reckoned in the list. 

On the same day, in a game between Brown 
and Dartmouth, one man had his nose broken, 
and another his collar-bone shattered. 

On Thanksgiving-day the Harvard team 
played with that of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Philadelphia. This was generally 
admitted to be a moderate game, as foot-ball 
goes, and yet there was plenty of casualties 











among the Harvard men. They had been so 
badly injured i in the game at Springfield, that 
they were in no condition to meet their oppo- 
nents «in Philadelphia. In the stress of the 
most moderate play ‘old wounds were reopened 
and strained muscles were further enfeebled.’ 
One man whose leg was injured at Springfield, 
was carried off the field ten minutes after the 
game began, disabled. Another man belonging 
to the Harv: ard team wrenched his leg and was 
‘ordered by the surgeon’ to leave the field. 
Another, who had entered into the contest with 
a bandaged ankle, was so much shaken up by 
repeated falls, that ‘no amount of doctoring 
could repair the torn and bruised ligaments,’ 
and he was retired. Later on two other Har- 
vard men joined ‘the cripples.’ One of them 
had entered the game with ‘a broken nose and 
strained tendon, and fought with despairing 
fury’ until his strength gradually slipped away. 
‘The nose fracture ‘opened and drenched him 
with blood, and the ‘shocks of the strong 
Pennsylvania rush line, gradually stunned him 
into semi-consciousness. He was half-carried 
from the field a most sorry sight.’ Still another 
was ‘knocked senseless.’” 

The Presbyterian makes the following com- 
ments: “ The brutality that marks the inter- 
collegiate foot-ball contests is revolting and dis- 
graceful. The recent contest between Yale 
and Harvard was characterized by such a per- 
sonal animosity, and by such an intentional 
roughness, as to call forth the indignation and 
| condemnation of the secular press. That be- 

tween Pennsylvania and Harvard teams on 
Thanksgiving-day was much fairer, but was 
not without its rough handling, whereby a num- 
ber of the defeated party were left in a badly 
bruised and severely crippled condition. It 
seems strange that men and women of culture 
and refinement can patronize such brutal ex- 
hibitions, and sanction by their presence and 
influence a species of entertainment which is 
dominated by the same spirit as prevails 
: pugilistic encounters. The spectators may be- 
come accustomed to, and glory over, the sick- 
, ening and revolting sight of the nerveless forms 
of young men, taken by their friends from the 
field and swathed in blankets, and of the buck 
ets of water, bandages, and busy physicians for 
the ministry of the disabled; but those who 
read and hear of such scenes cannot help ex- 
pressing their abhorrence of a sentiment which 
tolerates and countenances these things. It is 
high time that there was reform instituted in 
the style and character of foot-ball playing. 
If it cannot be conducted in an honorable, civ- 
ilized and fair way, the law should take it in 
hand, as it does prize-fights. As now carried 
on, it is demoralizing to the spectators as well 
as to the participants, and has nothing to com- 
mend it to the lovers of humanity.” 

Attention also is called to the demoralizing 
incidents connected therewith :—* The spectacu- 
lar feaiure of these inter-collegiate contests, 
especially when they are held on other than 
college fields, attracts large crowds of people, 
many of whom are disreputable and engage in 
disreputable practices. Betting is quite gen- 
eral; drinking and carousing are by no means 
unusual ; and the young students are brought 
into such relations with vice and immorality as 
cannot but be demoralizing. 
is dangerous to life and limb, its surroundings 
are often even more dangerous to morals. Many 
fathers who anxiously pray, ‘ Lead us not into 
temptation,’ are seriously perplexed when they 
consider whether sending their boys to college 
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If the game itself 
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is not indirectly leading them into temptations 
which ought to be avoided.” 


The following letter sent by a parent to a 


college president, tells its own story: 


December, —, 
, PRESIDENT OF COLLEGE: 
Dear Sir:—We are in receipt of your letter 








threatening our son James with dismissal for 
non-attendance at recitations. 
ine the news was not agreeable to me, especially 
as he has been in bed for a week, under a sur- 
geon’s care, for a hurt received in that brutal 
game of foot-ball, which is authorized and in- 
dorsed by 


You can imag- 


your college government. 


I greatly regret that my sons are not sufli- 


ciently level-headed to ignore the game, and 
shall use my influence, and possibly my 
ity, to induce them to look upon it asoutsiders do. 
But the whole atmosphere of the college is such 
that it is difficult to overcome the sentiment 
that the best use for a fine physical frame is to 
stand up and have it bruised and battered and 
disabled in endeavoring to uphold the glory of 
a college which will only expel a player if suf- 
ficiently disabled to be kept from attending 
recitations. 


author- 


I feel strongly on this subject, with one son 


in bed with an abscess on his hip, the result of 
a kick; another disfigured with a broken front 
tooth ; and still a third one wild with enthusi- 
asm over the inter-collegiate games; and I feel 
practically helpless to combat the sentiment 
which they imbibed at once on entering the 
college. 


I think the time has come when parents 


throughout the country should rise up and de- 
mand a more wholesome influence on the part 
of the authorities on the subject of games. 


The newspapers for a month have been filled 
with reports of casualties resulting from foot- 
ball, and it seems to the rural reader that the 
game is much more dangerous and no more 
respectable than ordinary prize-fighting. 

I have written to my son informing him of 
the penalty he will probably have to pay for 
his recreation, as I do not see how he will be 
able to go on if he loses two or three weeks’ 
recitations, as he doubtless now will have to do. 


The New York Nation has some sensible re- 
marks on the evil effects of the athletic craze 
which now prevails: That any set of men can 
oceupy themselves intently and continously 
with the strengthening of their muscles and the 
improvement of their wind, as a preparation 
for extraordinary physical exertion, without 
danger to their mental and moral parts is a 
chimera, and the people who are training up 
our young men in this belief have a good deal 
to answer for. What we need in our youths is 
the capacity for high resolve, and noble aims, 
and the firm courage which does not need to be 
stimulated by bets or gate money. 


— > 


Dove.as Purnam, of Marietta, O., who 
died a few weeks since at the age of eighty-nine, 
was a great-grandson of Major-General Israel 
Putnam, whose son, Colonel Israel Putnam, 
was one of the first settlers of that region soon 
after the Revolutionary War. He studied at 
Yale College, and told how his return there, 
after his sole visit home during his whole course, 
was mueh shortened by the opening of the Erie 


Canal, “ with its rapid and luxuriant means of 


travel.” He was prominent in founding Mari- 
etta College, at first under the name of “ The 
Marietta Collegiate Institute;” und from its 


first year until 1893, nearly sixty-three years, 
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every diploma bore his signature as Secretary. 
He was prominently connected with many busi- 
ness interests, and deeply interested in all pub- 
lic matters, though he seemed to have no politi- 
cal ambition. He was uniformly kind and 
considerate in his dealings with others, and 
broad in his charities. He gave largely to 
Marietta College, and one special gift illustrates 
his character. From some hints, the faculty 
had been expecting an additional donation, 
when one night a fire burned up a large fac- 
tory and other buildings belonging to him, en- 
tailing a heavy pecuniary loss, besides the in- 
terruption of his large business. Friends of the 
college not only sympathized deeply with Put- 
nam, but they also deplored what they regarded 
as a long postponement of the expected gift. 
Instead of that, and quite to their surprise and 
delight, he came across the river and gave to 
President Andrews a check for $ $20,000, s saying 
as he did so, that, seeing the possession of prop- 
erty was so insecure, he wanted to put some 
more of what he had left where it would be safe! 








For “ THE FRIEND,” 


The Musquakie Indians in lowa. 

A band of Musquakie Indians have, for the 
past few weeks, paid our city daily visits, and a 
general bartering trade has been carried on, the 
Indians offering ponies, trinkets and fursin trade 
for clothing, flour, meat and tobacco. As I have 
seen these poor,deluded wretches standing around 
street corners all day long, smoking their cigars, 
shivering with cold, utterly devoid of ambition, 
I have thought to myself what poor creatures 
they are indeed, mingling, it i is true, in the midst 
of civilization, still in spite of these advantages, 
in a much worse moral condition to-day than 
half-a-century ago, when their ancestors roamed 
at will over our boundless prairies. They seemed 
to have absorbed all the vices, but none of the 
virtues of the white man, hence the good they 
may have learned is not enough to counteract 
the vast amount of evil they seem to have im- 
bibed. Whoshall answer for this Indian wretch- 
edness, the Government or the people individ- 
ually; or is it the Indian character which is at 
fault ? 

Most of the people to day think that the In- 
dian has long since past from the borders of 
Iowa. This is not literally true, for in one of 
our most thickly settled counties in the State 
may still be found about four hundred and fifty 
souls—men, women and children — the last, 
lingering remnant of that once powerful tribe, 
denoted in Indian history as Sacs and Foxes, 
however calling themselves Musquakie. They 
own one thousand acres of land in Tama Co., 
which they have purchased from time to time 
with their own money, paying taxes on the same 
like other individuals, the land being held in 
trust for them by the Government, and the 
agent, for their use and benefit. 

Prominent among the aboriginal tribes of the 
Northwest during the latter part of last century 
were the Sacs and Foxes, who had long before 
that united as kinsmen for mutual protection 
against the savage Sioux, the Winnebagoes and 
Otes. When the French first met them, they 
| lived around Green Bay, Wisconsin. Later 
| they moved south and west into Illinois and 
| lowa, at one time owning and holding posses- 
| sion of fully two-thirds of Iowa. The Sacs called 
themselves Sankies, meaning “ men wearing ared 
| badge or emblem.” The Foxes were so named 

by the French traders on account of their cun- 
ning, but the Indians themselves were called by 
the other tribes, ““ Musquakie”——said to denote 
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“men with the yellow badge or emblem,” and it 
is mostly the descendants of this family that 
we have in Iowa to-day. 

After Blackhawk’s war (1832), the Sacs and 
Foxes were compelled to give up large tracts of 
their Lowa possessions, while their standing as 
warriors was much lowered in the eyes of the 
tribes by the defeat and imprisonment of their 
great chief, who had to give over his office to 
Keokuk, a milder and much more humane suc- 
cessor. Settlers filled the newly formed terri- 
tory, and when in 1846 Iowa was admitted as a 
State, the Sacs and Foxes were taken to Kansas, 
not from choice, but by force, and no doubt 
were poorly paid for their lands, and if history 
be true, were most outrageously treated by the 
whites, who entirely ignored the motto “ do unto 
others as you wish to “be done by.” The Sioux 
still hold the northwest of Iowa, but they too, 
by treaty of 1851, relinquished forever their 
titles to all lands within the borders of the State. 
The Saes and Foxes were not content with their 
lot in Kansas, but returned to their old hunting- 
grounds in large numbers along the favorite 
rivers of Lowa, committing no serious offences 
against the laws of the St ate, but grumbling 
when their well beaten paths had been put 
under the plough, and no doubt in order to 
satisfy their hunger, took what they could lay 
their hands on to supply their wants. Com- 
plaints were made and soldiers were called out 
who once more led the little bands in chains 
back to Kansas. Claims were brought to bear 
against the Government for unfair treatment, 
that the climate was not good, and that since 
the removal from Iowa, one-half had died from 
fevers, malaria and exposure. 

The Government officials lent unwilling ears 
to these complaints, and by a law of 1855 com- 
pelled the Sacs and Foxes to accept lands which 
had been assigned in severalty. Each family 
had to settle on such land, intending by this to 
break up their wandering habits. Maw-me-wah- 
ne-Kah, their chief, was very much opposed to 
this method, and refused to have his tribe 
counted, and used every influence possible to 
prevent the execution of the treaty. He was 
deposed, and feeling much grieved at this treat- 
ment by the Government and the more con- 
servative of his own tribe who had assisted in 
his overthrow, Maw-me-wah-ne-Kah and _ three 
hundred and fifty of his submissive subjects 
followed him to Tama County, Iowa, the home 
of their ancestors. It was after a long, discon- 
sulate march, from far-away Kansas, that the 
old men and women, weary and footsore, the 
mothérs with children on their backs, on a fine 
summer day, at last sat down near their old 
favorite spring on the banks of the Iowa River 
with the large elms shading their burning tem- 
ples from the sun. They were footsore and 
hungry, it is true, but they were home, near the 
favorite spot of their once happy childhood, 
and within sight of the resting place of their 
fathers for several generations. It was on these 


Musquakie in Tama County should not be mo- 
lested as long as they respected the laws and 
did not become a public burden to the State. 

Such were the circumstances which led to the 
Indian settlement in Iowa. Now a few words as 
to their life after the return from Kansas. The 
first years were not pleasant by any means. 
The game, at one time so plentiful, had now 
for the most part disappeared, the public lands 
were fast taken up, so the Indians were com- 
pelled to plant their corn and beans along the 
road side and along the river bottoms, where 
often a freshet would sweep their crops away in 
anight. From 1856 up to 1867 they received 
no aid from the Government; their pro rata 
share of the annuity being withheld as a penalty. 
It was in 1866 that attention was called to their 
destitute condition, and a special agent was ap- 
pointed by the Department of the Interior. 

When the agent was about to pay them their 
annuities, which they were entitled to on their 
return, the loyal Indians on the reservation ob- 
jected, and the agent was unable to act. In 
1867, Congress touk matters into their own 
hands by appointing an agent to live at Toledo, 
and also appropriating for their sole use and 
benefit, eleven thousand one hundred and seven- 
ty-four dollars annually. At the request of the 
Indians, two thousand dollars were set aside for 
the purchase of land, and this method is still 
kept up; every year more land being purchased 
from surrounding settlers, so that at present 
they own a farm of one thousand acres, and 
have personal property listed for taxation to 
the amount of twenty-five thousand dollars. Of 
this land only about three hundred acres is 
under cultivation, the remainder being used 
for pasture. 

According to the report of the Indian agent, 
they have raised during the most prosperous 
years eight thousand bushels of corn, one thous- 
and bushels of potatoes, one hundred and fifty 
bushels of beans, forty loads of squashes and 
pumpkins, fifty hogs and one hundred and fifty 
ponies (having some years as high as one thous- 
and ponies). However, with one thousand acres 
of land, and twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of personal property and a yearly allowance of 
two hundred and fiity dollars for every man, 
woman and child in the tribe, from the Gov- 
ernment, they are not doing well financially, 
say nothing about the money, clothing and pro- 
visions they constantly obtain, begging through- 
out the State. They retain their old customs with 
wonderful tenacity, and are unwilling to learn 
any trade, or even farm their lands with modern 
machinery, preferring to have the squaws hoe the 
corn and beans as formerly, when they knew 
of no other and better way in which to work. 
A few of the Indians work for the farmers during 
the summer months, but they are far from steady 
or reliable; others hire out to medicine en 
and makea little money by dancing their sagwa 
and in other ways making themselves Adabon, 
It is a touching sight to see these sons of the 


hills that their fathers had prayed to the Great | forest so degraded, and the worst feature being 


Spirit; they were once more home and were 
happy, begging with tears in their eyes the 
white settlers who stood around, to let them re- 
main around their old home, pledging them- 
selves and their children to do no man any 
harm. Soldiers were again called on, but when 
the great Indian chief stood up with tears in 
his eyes, pledging wife and children as hostages, 
the soldiers were heart-stricken, and thought 
perhaps the Indian had a few rights the white 
man might respect. The legislature the follow- 
ing year passed a law to the effect that the 


that the white man has in a great measure been 
the source of their ruin. 

Their educational advantages have been un- 
excelled, Government having erected a model 
school-house, and constantly providing excel- 
lent teachers. 
is concerned, it seems that in the forty years he 
has been here enjoying these advantages, he 
has advanced but little. The teachers one after 
another have been compelled to give up their 
tasks, disgusted with empty benches and entire 
loneliness in and around the school-house the 


But so far as the Indian himself 


ee 
day long. As this tribe has been partially under 
the care of Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, 

and committees have from time to time visited 
them, a member of that body thought he would 
try his hand at teaching, having heard so much 
about the former failures which had been made, 
He brought with him many pictures, highly 
colored, and had these nailed to the walls, be- 
sides bringing books filled with drawings. This 
aroused the curious red man, and he and his 
children turned out apparently anxious to feast 
their eyes on those colors which seemed to ap- 
peal to their imaginations. The teacher had 
not brought the pictures for show alone. It was 
only asa means to an end to get them interested 
in the work,and then he would gradually draw 
them on unawares, so that they might learn 
something. The first day passed off to the satis. 
faction of the teacher, and the scholars seemed 
equally pleased, and all promised to be back 
the next day. The teacher got up early the 
next morning, and had every thing i in readiness, 
waited and ‘waited, but none came. He went 
to see them, but they said if he had more pie- 
tures they would come and look at them, but 
as for anything else they saw no use of going. 

(To be concluded.) 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

“Many learned physicians send their pa- 
tients with a tendency to consumption far in- 
land,” said a doctor, “ but it seems to me un- 
necessary nine times out of ten. Throat trou- 
bles that lead to consumption are most frequent 
on the coast, owing to the dampness of the air 
and the sudden changes. In most cases a per- 
son need only go two or three miles inland 
from the shore. Residents of Brooklyn Heights 
have often found that by moving to the ‘ Hill’ 
or just beyond, they have received permanent 
relief. In New York a patient of mine un- 
doubtedly saved her life by going to live just 
on the farther side of the Orange Mountains.” 

Much of the suffering induced by long journeys 
to remote regions, and permanent changes of 
residence to escape throat and lung diseases is 
unnecessary. 








Electrical Sunstroke is a new disease, which 
arises not from heat so much as from light. It 
befalls workmen employed in melting metals 
by means of the electrical process. Even ata 
distance of thirty feet the rays will produce a 
hot pricking sensation like that of a burn on 
uncovered portions of the body. The skin then 
becomes copper colored, in some cases of a 
brownish hue. Entire sleeplessness and fever 
follow. The French doctors are trying to de- 
vise a method of treatment. 


Antarctic Research Neglect has met every 
proposal of Antarctic research for half a cen- 
tury. The Antarctic circle surrounds an area 
of over eight millions square miles, an area 
larger than all North America, and this has 
only been crossed to any distance in two places 
—southeast of South America and south of 
New Zealand. It is more than fifty years since 
the almost simultaneous expeditions of Wilkes 
from the United States, D’Urville from France 
and Ross from. Britain, sailed round this en- 
chanted circle, venturing across it here and 
there, but attaining a really high altitude only 
south of New Zealand, where Ross, in 1842, 
sighted the giant volcano, which perpetuates 
the names of his ships, Erebus and Terror, in 
latitude seventy-eight degrees south. Here he 


saw bare rock ‘and every sign of an extensive 
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land; but for the rest, all round the circle of Those are the 
ten thousand miles, there rises a vast wall of 
ice, broken south of each of the continents by 
signs of land, evident in naked rocks. The 
barrier-wall of the south is surrounded by de- 
tached masses of floating ice, great table-shaped 
bergs, which drift slowly northward like armed 
cruisers preserving the status quo of isolation. 
Noship willingly ventures amongst the south- 
ern ice, but many times the ice, drifting north- 
ward into the great ocean street, along which 
the “ brave west winds” drive the mercantile 
navies of the world, has silently surrounded 
and sunk a hapless vessel. 
Norwegian whalers which spent the summer of 
1892-93 in sealing south of the Falklands, did 
pot try to press within the advance guard of 
But their observations were of 
This year, how- 


Great and Holy Exampler. 
conditions, submitting to which I became a 
“Friend ” from choice and from a sense of duty, 
and hope to continue a few days longer of the 
Puese R. GIrrorb. 
PROVIDENCE, First Month 15th, 1895. 


same mind. 


THERE is food for thought in the following 
paragraph from a sermon by the late Phillip 
Brooks: “ Every now and then a conscience 
among the meu and women who live easy, 
thoughtless lives, is stirred, and some one looks 
up anxiously, holding up some of the pretty 
idleness in which such people spend their days 
and nights, and says: ‘Is this wrong? 
wicked to do this? And when they get the an- 
swer, ‘ No, certainly not wicked,’ then they go 
back and give their whole lives up to doing 
their innocent little piece of uselessness again. 
Ah! the question is not whether that is wicked, 
whether God will punish you for doing that. 
The question is whether that thing is keeping 
other better things from you, whether behind 
its little bulk the vast privilege and dignity of 
duty is hid from you ; whether it stands between 
If it does, then it is an 
offence to you, and, though it be your right 
hand or right eye, cut it off, and pluck it out, 


and cast it from you.” 
—_—_—eee ers 


AAs for the want of weight in some of the 
members of our Society, by which the youth 
are sometimes discouraged from submitting to 


the holy yoke and cross of Christ.— Henry Hull. 


The Scottish and 


the ice floes. 
considerable scientific value. 
ever, the Norwegian whaler Jason had the 
honor of being the first steamer to pass to any 
appreciable distance south of the Antarctic 
circle, the Challenger twenty years before, hav- 
So much attention has 
been lately concentrated on the unknown south 
polar regions, and so many problems of physical 
geography have been shown to centre there, 
that at last the time seems near when another 
attempt must be made. 


ing barely crossed it. 


God and your soul. 


Working Seven Days in a Week.—Recently a 
high official of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
probably the largest and most influential rail- 
road company in the world, said to a friend: 
“We find that we cannot afford, as a matter of 
economics, to work the men seven days in the 
Their nerves give out; they are not 
themselves ; and presently there come disasters 
which cost a great deal more than it would 
cost to give them their day of rest. 
more, a day of rest leads them to thoughtfulness, 
gives their conscience a chance to work, makes 
them better men morally, and they are much 
more likely to deal honestly with the road and 
with their employers; while seven days of work 
demoralizes them morally, resuliing in defalca- 
tions and frauds.” 








Ritualism.—Ritualism, both in the United States 
and in England, is assuming alarming proportions. 
Rome looks on with complacency at the growing 
love for many of its usages, and hopes to make 
good its losses to Protestantism by gains from the 
A few years ago, Episcopalians 
would have lifted up their hands in holy horror at 
the innovations now tolerated or sanctioned. 
New York City,” says the Christian Advocate, “in 
St. Mary’s, St. Ignatius’, the Church of the Re- 
deemer, the Church of the Holy Cross, Church of St. 
Edward the Martyr, and the Church of the Holy 
Nativity, there are used the eucharistic lights, 
crosses, crucifixes, incense, and appropriate vest- 
In the Church of the Redeemer the term 
‘mass’ is used. In the Trinity parish paper, appears 
the announcement, ‘ Daily celebrations of low mass.’ 
In the Church of the Transfiguration there is an- 
nually announced a solemn mass of requiem, at 
which black and gold vestments and “incense are 
In Philadelphia there are Episcopal 
churches in which similar practices more or less 
obtain. In the Diocese of Baltimore certain clergy- 
men have been urging the introduction of the con- 
fessional and incense, and, notwithstanding the 
prohibition of Bishop Paret, the Mt. Calvary and 
St. Andrew’s churches have introduced incense, 
while the latter has gone so far as to permit three 
clergymen to hear confessions. 
vocates of ritualism are becoming, in various sec- 
tions of the land, more open, bold and persistent. 
One of them, in a recent article in a secular paper, 
adduces in its support the rapid advance which it 
has made within the last decade in the Church of 
He showed that in 1882 the number of 
its churches using the eastward position was one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-two, while in 
1892 it was three thousand nine hundred and 
During the same period those which 
used eucharistic garments had increased from three 
hundred and thirty-six to one thousand and twenty- 
nine, while these using altar lights had multiplied 
from five hundred and eighty-one to two thousand 
and forty-eight, and those that employed incense 
had grown from nine to one hundred and seventy- 


Episcopal body. 


<_< 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


How I Came to be a Friend. 

My membership in the Society dates from the 
year 1803, more than twenty years previous to 
divisions and subdivisions which have since 
taken place; but through Divine mercy I have 
been kept within the fold of the Society of 
Friends’ which it is my aim to be preserved 
loyal to during the few remaining days of my 
But in my childhood days, the 
restraints of a guarded education were not at all 
suited to my natural liking, which was indulged 
in many promises made to little self that by and 
by at maturer age I would have what naturally 
suited me in relation to dress and address, and 
yet with the fear of God in my childhood heart, 
I feared to make known to my parents the dis- 
like I felt to restraint, lest it might be consid- 
ered a naughty feeling. I was looked upon by 
my friends as a good child, though feeling very 
unhappy. But growing to womanhood, the fear 
of God planted in my youthful heart, ripened 
into a love which cast out all slavish fear. Then 
instead of fearing to appear as a “ Friend,” it 
became a delight to appear consistent in ac- 
knowledgment of a change of heart I had met 
with, inside of which change I was reconciled 
and made glad to embrace the simplicity 
Friends bore testimony to, in contrast to world- 
ly fashion and in conformity to Christ, our 


employed.” 


pilgrimage. 


Moreover, the ad- 


In the light of these figures, if those in authority 
on both sides of the Atlantic do not calla halt, they 
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will find that the leaven of ritualism has gained such 
headway that the Romish system will be preferred, 
and Rome will be rapidly recruited at the expense 
of Protestantism.— Presbyterian. 

Senator Wilson’s Courage.—A fter Henry Wilson’s 
first election to the United States Senate, he gave 
his friends a dinner. The table was set with not 
one wine-glass upon it. 

“ Where are the wine-glasses ?” asked several of 
the guests merrily. 

“Gentleman,” said Mr. Wilson, “ you know my 
friendship for you and my obligations to you. Great 
as they are, they are not great enough to make me 
forget ‘the rock whence I was hewn and the pit 
whence I was dug.’ Some of you know how the 
curse of intemperance overshadowed my youth. 
That I might escape, I fled from my early sur- 
roundings. For what I am, I am indebted, under 
God, to my adherence to it. Call for what you 
want to eat, and if this hotel can provide it, it 
shall be forthcoming ; but wines and liquors cannot 
come to this table with my consent, because I will 
not spread in the path of another the snare from 
which I escaped.” Three rousing cheers showed 
the brave Senator that men admire the man who 
has the courage of his convictions. 
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We have received five numbers of a monthly 
periodical entitled The United Friend and have 
been interested in their perusal. 

The publication of this paper appears to be 
one of the outcomes of the diversity of views 
that has long existed among the members of 
the body which separated from Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in 1827, and whose annual 
assembly meets on Race Street, Philadelphia. 
Some of its members have endeavored to elimi- 
nate from their book of discipline, some of the* 
testimonies contained therein to the authority 
of the Bible as an inspired record of events, and 
as a repository of doctrines to be believed by 
the church of Christ, and also to remove from 
it the acknowledgments of the offices and atone- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

At their Yearly Meeting held last Fifth Mo. 
some omissions were adopted which weakened 
the testimony to these Truths contained in their 
book of discipline; these changes which were 
pointed out in an article in the ninth and tenth 
numbers of this volume of THE FRIEND were 
very objectionable to others of their members, 
who were more orthodox and conservative in 
their doctrinal views. We understand that The 
United Friend is published by members of this 
part of their Society. 

In the initial number it is stated, that the 
object of the periodical is “to endeavor to main- 
tain before the world the principles of Chris- 
tianity as professed and upheld by Fox, Penn, 
Penington, Barclay, Woolman and others, whose 
names are as household words with all who 
claim the name of Friend.” 

In the succeeding numbers of the paper, we 
notice accounts of many of our early Friends, 
and extracts from their writings, such as James 
Naylor, Isaac Penington, Samuel Fothergill, 
William Penn, Alexander Parker, Samuel Bow- 
nas, &e. Indeed these form quite a prominent 
feature of this periodical. 

In No. 5 (that last issued) we find the follow- 
ing editorial comment: “ Early Friends sought 
refuge for the confirmation of their doctrines in 
the Holy Scriptures. They experienced, as we 
of to-day if faithful, are also privileged to ex- 
perience, a blessed harmony between that which 
is revealed by the spirit of Truth and that 
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which is recorded in the volume of the Book, | pany’s stock were found among the effects of Hugh T. 

ms . . *“-*. 7 >; ‘ le , oc , » OF 7 « 7 al. 

thus our faith is sealed in the authenticity of | Pigott, ¥ ssc ye Sc ay we th ward a. 

4 ° 2 ° ° a2 . man, ana sold, aiter the inves igation was ‘orderec O 

the Scriptures, and with awe and admiration we eiatnchalt: <5 bint: & eamditiee ol Cmaiiie ten tae 
are spiritually enabled to behold the Heavenly 


} : 2 | same ward, acting as attorney for “influential parties.” 
Concord between the revealing of the Lord’s| The books of the Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit 
will in former times and in our present day.” 


Company show 1,525 shares of stcck each in the names 
It is alwavs a satisfaction to meet in other of David Martin and Charles A. Porter; 75 blocks of 
tinal h seal j t the truth and sound- 6 shares each, and 25 blocks of 20 shares each, in the 
quarters wita bes er tage +o agpalnante i es name of Julian C. Gale, in whose name the Pigott 
ness of the principles which our Y early Bicat- | sock esetihente thes Ges Gaile ont. 
ing has long been concerned to maintain; and] Deaths in this city last week numbered 455, being 
we sincerely hope this new periodical may be 
instrumental in spreading a knowledge of the 


41 less than the previous week, and 19 less than the 
corresponding week of 1894. Of the whole number, 
Truth, and in influencing its readers to come 
into the fold of Christ. 

























































































216 were males and 239 females: 76 died of pneu 
monia; 45 of consumption ; 34 of heart disease; 23 of 
diphtheria; 18 of cancer ; 15 of paralysis; 14 of in- 
fluenza ; 14 of convulsions; 13 of old age; 13 of apo- 
plexy ; 12 of debility; 12 of membranous croup; 10 
of inanition, and 9 of peritonitis. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, 110 a 111; 5’s, 
1144 a 115; currency 6’s, 100 a 110. 

Corton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis 
of 5} 3c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $16.75 a $17.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $16.75 a $17.50. 

FLour.— Winter super, $200 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.20 a $240; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania rolier, straight, $2.50 a $2.65; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.60 a 
$2.80; do., do., patent, $2.85 a $3.10; spring, clear, 
$2.50 a $2.60 ; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; do., patent, 
$3.25 a $5.50 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet but steady at $2.75 per bbl. for choice Penn- 
sylvania. Buckwheat flour was only in limited request 
$1.45 a $1.65 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 57} a 573c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 46} a 47. 
No. 2 white oats, 36 a 364c. 

Forreign.—A_ despatch from London of the 6th 
instant, says: ‘The cold which is now being experi- 
enced throughout the Kingdom is the most severe that 
has been felt for years. ‘The thermometer in the Mid- 
lands averages six degrees below zero. The docks at 
Southampton are partly frozen over, and protracted 
snow-storms and gales have prevailed all over the 
United Kingdom. Strong gales are reported from 
Queenstown, and a heavy sea has been running since 
Friday. Many vessels are taking shelter at Queens- 
town and other ports. The Scotch and Welsh rail- 
ways are blocked with snow. 

“Tn the Seotch Highlands snow has fallen almost in- 
cessantly since night. The roads are blocked and rail- 
way travel is impossible. A train is imbedded in an 
enormous drift near Loch Rennoch, Perthshire, and 
all eflorts to start it have been futile, as the snow is 
piled up by the high wind, as fast as it is shovelled 
away. All travel by land or water has stopped north 
of Inverness, on Moray Firth. Barns and sheds have 
been isolated by the drifts. Many cattle are dying 
under cover. Thousands of sheep and deer have per- 
ished from cold and hunger, or from suffocation in the 
drifts. Small game has suffered more than before in 
ten years. The blizzard is driving the grouse seaward 
in great quantities. 

“In Westmoreland several schools have been sur- 
rounded with drifts, and parents of the school children 
have gone to dig them out. Many deaths of aged and 
infant poor are reported from the Midland counties. 
The gale has wrecked several fishing boats off the Fife 
and Berwick coast, and six or seven men were drowned.” 

The Brooks High-License law, which has reduced From Berlin, onthe same date, a despatch says : “ The 
5,000 saloons to 1,500, has not decreased drunkenness. | weather is intensely cold in Western and Central -Eu- 
Last year 61,478 arrests were made for intoxication | rope. In Vienna the thermometer is at zero and snow 
and vagrancy, breaking the record. Arrests for as- | is falling heavily. The poor of the city are suffering 
sault and breach of the peace, largely due to liquor, | severely. Danish waters are filled with ice, and navi- 
are not included in these figures. gation is very difficult. The lightships have been 

Last week a series of storms, accompanied by high | taken into the harbors.” 
winds, heavy falls of snow and extremely low tempera-| From Rome, same date: ‘ The village of Sambucci 
tures, prevailed inthe Western, Northern and Eastern | has been snowed-in for two days, and 150 families 
States. They also swept across the Southwestern, Grulf | have been cut-off from supplies of food and fuel. The 
and seabound States. On the morning of the 8th inst. | prefect of the district has sent a party to help them.” 
temperatures in Florida were the lowest ever recorded, The French Anti-Slavery Society has learned that 
and reached the lowest, or a little above the lowest, | the contract to supply plantations in Brazil with ser- 
in the Gulf States. vile Chinese labor, against which the society recently 

The ocean steamship LaGascogne from Havre ar- | protested, has been abrogated. 
rived at New York on the 11th instant. She was eight A despatch to the Central News from Tokio, says 
days overdue, owing to her piston-rod being broken, | that Marshal Oyama, in reporting the capture of an 
and to the terrific gales that swept the North Atlantic | inland town and the coast forts neir Wei-Hai-Wei, 
the past week. says the Japanese forces met with no resistance. The 

Before the Joint Committee of Councils to investi- | Marshal stationed a battalion at each fort. The Chi- 
gate the charges of bribery in connection with the pas- | nese on Second Month &, destroyed all their junks and 
sage of the Mutual Automati: Telephone Company’s | boats. On the same date the two fleets were unceas- 
ordinance, it was testified that six shares of the com- ! ingly engaged. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Strates.—On the 7th instant the Springer 
financial bill, after several amendments had been re 
jecied, was defeated in the House by a vote of 135 to 
125. 

On the 8th instant, both Houses of Congress received 
a communication from President Cleveland, notifying 
Congress that, as a precaution against failure to give 
egislative aid to the Treasury, arrangements had been 
made for the issue of a 4 per cent. “coin” bond to run 
thirty years, at a premium, which would make the 
actual interest 33 per cent., but coupled with the con- 
dition that if a 3 per cent. “gold” bond were author- 
ized by Congress within ten days they would be sub- 
stituted for the 4 per cent. bonds, thus saving $539,159 
in annual interest, and saving $16,174,770 in interest 
for the full term of thirty years. 

The modus vivendi between Spain and the United 
States providing for the low tariff on American im- 
ports to Cuba and Porto Rico went into effect on the 
6th instant, having been signed by the Queen on the 
4th. The rates under the new arrangement are the 
same as they were under the reciprccity conventions 
negotiated under the McKinley act. 

The Senate, in executive session, has so amended 
the Japanese Treaty as to enable either party to ab- 
rogate it after twelve months’ notice after it goes into 
effect. 

According to the Buffalo Times, in the thirty years 

*+since the war ended we have paid on the war debt 
$1,912,893,056 of principal and $2,468,332,731 of in- 
terest. This reveals a fact that few think of when in- 
curring a public debt, that the interest freqnently 
amounts to more than the principal. We have also 
paid in pensions $1,721,334,663, which, with the re- 
demption of $97,000,000 in greenbacks, premiums on 
bonds paid off in advance of maturity, and other ex- 
penses directly chargeable to the war debt, make a 
grand total on that account raised by taxation and 
paid since 1865 of $6,370,570,905. 

Both Houses of the Oregon Legislature have passed 
a resolution fora constitutional amendment extending 
suffrage to women. 

A ranchman in Contra Costa country, Col, has his 
farm stocked with about 1,000,000 frogs for the city 
market. 

The total production of anthracite coal for the cal- 
endar year 1594 was 41,391,199 tons, against 43,089,506 
tons in 1898, 

Last week the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
this city adopted a protest against the passage of any 
bill by the legislature authorizing the sale of liquor 
in Fairmount Park. 
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The Shanghai Mercury reports that. at the Emperor's 
orders, the Chinese Peace Envoys will remain in Na. 
gasaki, awaiting further instructions, his Majesty hay. 
ing declared that he had been misinformed as to the 
true state of affairs. 

The correspondent of the Central News at Wei-Hai- 
Wei, telegraphs under date of Second Month 7, that 
the Chinese ironclads Chen-Yuen and Ting-Yuen have 
been sunk. These war-ships were the most powerful 
belonging to an Asiatic power. They were sisters, 
Each had a displacement of 7430 tons, and 6200 horse 
power. They had belted 14-inch steel compound, and 
heavily armored barbettes. 

Queen Liliuokalani has renounced all Sovereign 
rights, and taken the oath of allegiance to the Hawaiian 
Republic. She asked clemency for those undergoing 
trial for treason. ; 

The boundary dispute between Brazil and Argentina, 
has been settled by President Cleveland, who acted 
as arbitrator in the matter. His decision is in favor 
of Brazil in all points. The contested territory in- 
cludes nearly 12,000 square miles. : 

A despatch from the City of Mexico says that the 
war excitement has entirely subsided, and that it is be- 
lieved that the amount of the indemnity to be paid by 
Guatemala is the only question now in controversy. 

At the annual meeting of the Toronto Board of 
Trade on the &th inst., the retiring President, Hugh 
Blain, said that the last year was one of the most dis- 
astrous and unsatisfactory that Canada had experienced 
since confederation. The number of failures was 40 
per cent. more than in the previous year, and had oe- 
curred especially in business lines rather than among 
manufacturers. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown BoarDING ScHooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a.M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 

ZEBEDEF Harnes, Sup't. 


Frienps’ Institute LyckumM.—The next meeting 
will be held at No. 140 N. Sixteenth St , Seventh-day, 
(instead of Sixth-day,) Second Month 16th, 1895, at 8 
P.M. 


RacHet G. HALL (Plain Milliner), will be at No. 
269 South Fourth St., Phila., by the fitteenth of Second 
Month, and remain during the spring months. Early 
orders will greatly oblige. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held at Fourth 
and Arch Sts.,on Seventh-day, the 16th instant, at 10 
A. M. Joun W. Brppue, Clerk. 


Position wanted as companion to invalid or elderly 
woman by young woman Friend. Address “ M,” 
Office of THe FRIEND. 





PostTIoNn wanted by middle-aged woman Friend, as 
companion, housekeeper, or as a matron. 
Address “ P,” box 2603, West Chester, Pa. 


Marriep, Twelfth Month 20th, 1894, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Barnesville, Ohio, JosEpr E. MEYERS, 
of West Branch, Cedar Co., lowa, and Mary J. Wor- 
THINGTON, of the former place. 

MARRIED, at West Union, on the twenty-fourth of 
Tenth Mo, 1894. Epwarp MAXWELL, son of Albert 
and Maria H. Maxwell, of Plainfield, Indiana, and 
Exiza Jonnson, daughter of Ashley and Elizabeth H. 
Johnson, of Monrovia, Indiana. 








brep, at his home near Tecumseh, Mich., of pneu- 
monia, on the tenth day of First Month, 1895, SAMUEL 
E. ComFrort, son of Elwood and Elizabeth Satterth- 
waite Comfort (the latter deceased), in the forty-second 
year of his age. 
, at the residence of her son-in-law, Barnesville, 
Ohio, Second Month 17th, 1894, Lyp1a Grespons, wife 
of James Gibbons, in the sixty-first year of her age. A 
beloved member and overseer of Somerset Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio. The prevailing covering of her spirit seemed 
to say, “ Be still and know that | am God,” and to her 
we think the language truly applicable, “These are 
they that have come out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” 








WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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